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2"hese  songs  of  courage  have  helped  me  along 
the  way  to  be  **my  own  man."    My  pur- 
pose in  publishing  this  booklet  is,  to  call 
attention  to  these  authvrs  as  promotirs 
of  Uberty  and  to  encourage  a  few 
friends  to  solve  their  problem  in 
freedom,  without  capitulation. 
N.  E.S-  J. 


KEEP  A  GOIN' 

By  Frank  L.  Stanton 

EF  you  strike  a  thorn  or  rose. 
Keep  a  goinM 
£f  it  hails  or  ef  it  snows. 

Keep  a  goin'  ! 
Tdmt  no  use  to  sit  and  whine. 
When  die  fish  ain't  on  your  line. 
Bait  your  hook  and  *keep  a  tryin'  ! 

Keep  a  goin' ! 
When  the  weather  kills  yer  crop. 

Keep  a  goin*  ! 
When  you  tumble  from  the  top. 

Keep  a  gjcan*  ! 
S'pose  you're  out  o'  every  dime, 
Bcin'  ao  ain't  any  crime. 
Tell  the  world,  your  feelin*  prime 

Keep  a  goin'  ! 
When  it  looks  like  all  b  up. 

Keep  a  gain' ! 
Drain  the  sweetness  from  the  cup. 

Keep  a  gcxm' ! 
See  the  wild  birds  on  the  wing. 
Hour  the  bells  that  sweetly  ring. 
When  you  feel  like  sighin' — 
Keep  a  g^in'  ! 


IT  COULDN  T  BE  DONE 

Edgab.  a.  Gust 

C  OM£BODY  said  that  it  couldn't  be  done^ 

^    Bot  he  with  a  chuckle  replied. 

That  <<maybe  it  couldn't,"  but  he  would  be  one 

Who  wouldn't  say  so  till  heM  tried. 
So  he  buckled  right  in  with  the  trace  of  a  grin 

On  his  fiice.    If  he  worried  he  hid  it. 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done—and  he  did  it ! 

Sondwdy  scoSed :     Oh,  you'll  never  do  that— 

At  least  no  one  ever  has  done  it ; " 
But  he  took  off  his  cMt  and  he  took  off  his  hat. 

And  the  first  thing  we  knew  he'd  begun  it. 
Wkh  the  lift  of  his  chin  and  a  bit  of  a  grin. 

Without  any  doubting  or  quiddit, 
Ht  started  to  nng  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done — and  he  did  it ! 

There  «re  thousands  to  tell  you  it  cannot  be  done. 

There  are  thousands  to  prophesy  failure ; 
There  are  thousands  to  point  oitt  to  you,  one  1^  one. 

The  dangers  that  wait  to  assail  you. 
But  just  biKrkle  in  with  a  bit  of  a  grin. 

Then  take  off  your  coat  and  go  to  it ; 
Just  start  in  to  sing  as  you  tackle  the  thing 

That  '^cannot  be  done"  — and  you'll  do  it. 


RESOLVE 

Chaklottb  Pb&kiiis  Stbtsom 

To  keep  my  health ! 
To  do  my  work ! 
To  five! 

To  »ee  to  it  I  grow  and  gain  and  give  ! 
Never  to  look  behind  me  for  an  hour  ! 
To  wait  in  weakness,  and  to  walk  in  power ; 
But  always  fronting  onward  to  the  light. 
Always  and  always  facing  toward  the  right. 
Robbed,  starved,  defeated.  Men,  wide  astray— 
On,  with  what  strength  I  have  ! 
Back  to  1^  way  ! 

DO  IT  NOW 

J.  S.  Cutler 

T^O  aomething  fer  somebody,  mmewhat. 

While  jogging  along  life's  road  ; 
Hdp  aome  one  to  cairy  hia  borden, 

And  lighter  will  grow  your  load. 
Do  aomething  for  somebody  gMlyt 

*Twill  sweeten  your  every  care  j 
In  shaimg  die  sonowa  of  odMis, 

Your  own  are  less  hard  to  bear. 


THY  BROTHER 


Joiw  L*  Baown 

l^O  iu)C  camttf  do  not  chi^  lum» 

The'  hk  course  to  you  is  wtoog, 
T\mt  are  fixrces  deeply  buried 

'Gainst  which  he  has  struggled  loiig. 

Shackles  which  he  did  not  fashion. 
Thorns  that  pierce  his  very  soul. 

Causing  wreck  and  dire  disaster 
On  the  hidden  rock  aiui  shoal. 

If  we  could  but  look  more  deeply. 
If  the  secrets  were  made  fJain, 

Much  that  now  seems  wrong  and  foolish 
Would  be  wisd<Mn  in  the  main. 

Ponder  long^  with  deep  contridon, 

TynkofymbaU  his  pain. 
And  there'll  come  to  you  a  vision, 

prove  the  greater  gain* 

When  we  coam  tomtom  Brother 

In  the  mortals  that  we  meet, 
IMk  will  be  more  worth  the  liviag 
And  our  joy  will  be  complete. 


THE  CALF  PATH 


Sam  Walter  Foss 

ONE  day  through  the  primeval  wood 
A  calf  walJced  home,  at  good  calves  should; 

But  left  a  trail  all  bent  askew^ 
A  crooked  trail,  as  all  calves  do. 

Since  then,  three  hnndred  years  have  Acd, 

And,  I  infer,  the  calf  is  dead. 

But  still  he  left  behind  this  trail. 
And  thereby  hangs  this  mortal  tale. 

The  trail  was  taken  up  next  day 
By  a  lone  dog  that  passed  that  way ; 

And  then  a  wise  bellwether  sheep 
Ptanmed  the  trail  o'er  vak  mA  nbxp. 

And  drew  the  flock  behind  him,  too. 
As  good  bellwethers  always  do. 

So  from  that  day,  o'er  hill  and  glade. 
Through  those  old  woods  a  path  was  miuie. 

And  many  men  wound  in  and  out. 
And  bent  and  turned  and  dodged  about. 

And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath, 
Because  'twaa  rack  a  crooked  puh ; 

But  still  they  followed — do  not  lan^~ 
The  firit  nqcntioQi  of  dwt  calf. 


And  throi^  this  winding  woodimfty  talked 
Because  lie  wabbled  when  he  walked. 

This  forest  path  became  a  lane. 

That  bent  and  turned  and  turned  again  ; 

This  crooked  hme  became  a  road. 
Where  many  a  pow  lume,  with  his  load. 

Toiled  on  beneath  the  bomin^  son. 
And  traveled  sc»ne  three  miles  in  one. 

And  thus  a  century  and  a  half 
They  trod  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

The  years  passed  on  with  swiftness  fleet. 
The  road  became  a  village  street. 

And  this,  before  men  were  aware, 
A  city's  crowded  thoroughfare. 

And  soon  the  central  street  was  this 
Of  a  renowned  nMtropolis. 

And  men  two  centuries  and  a  half 

Trod  in  the  foot-steps  of  that  calf. 

And  o'er  this  crooked  journey  went 
The  traffic  of  a  continent* 

A  hundred  thousand  men  were  led 
By  one  calf  near  three  centuries  dead. 

They  fidlowed  still  his  crooked  way. 
And  lost  one  hundred  years  a  day  ; 


For  thus  such  reverence  is  lent 
To  weU<-estabiished  precedent. 

A  moral  lesson  this  might  teach. 
Were  I  ofdained  ami  called  to  preack. 

Fat  men  are  prone  to  go  it  blind 
Along  the  calf-paths  of  the  mind. 

And  toil  away  from  sun  to  sun 
To  do  what  other  men  have  done. 

They  follow  in  the  beaten  track. 
And  out  and  iot  and  iarth  and  back. 

And  still  their  devious  course  pursue 
To  keep  the  path  that  others  do. 

But  how  the  wise  old  wood-gods  laugh 
Who  saw  the  first  i»imeval  calf! 

Ah  !  many  dungs  this  tale  might  teach^ 
But  I  am  not  ordained  to  preach. 


MY  LIBERTY! 

Abbt  Hbdgb  Coetbli. 

'X'HE  path  is  steep,— the  wty  is  hard,  — bat 

at  the  end  is,  Ldbcity  ! 
I  stumble  oft,  on  bleeding  feet,  — 
I  it31,  but  rise  again. 

And  onward  press,  mid  blinding  tears. 
My  Liberty  to  gain  ! 

Faint  not  my  heart,  ^nor  yet  &rget,  — 

No  matter  what  the  pain, 
*Tis  worth  the  fight,  'tis  worth  the  oost. 

Real  liberty  to  gain  ! 

The  liberty  of  Heart  and  Soul, 

The  liberty  of  Brain,  — 
The  libmy  of  Thought  and  Speech, — 

They  must  be  won  thru  (Mm ! 

But  win  I  must,  at  any  cost 

The  fireedom  of  my  soul ; 
My  freedom  means  your  freedom  too. 

For  liberty's  the  goal ! 

And  liberty  can  only  mean, 

That  each  and  all  are  free. 
For  one  slave  means  anoth^  daye. 

And  no  slaves  should  there  be. 


LIBERTY 

Henry  Buyan  Binns 

A  Sfintitttid,  still  sfldth  the  soul,  ^«Idiie;" 

Virtue  and  Prudence  and  Religion,  yea 
Love,  Friendship,  Wisdom,  all  together  say  <^  Bewire  1" 

But  unto  all  the  soul  replies,  "  1  dare.  " 

Draw  back !    Repent ! ' '  they  cry  ;     Learn  to  obey  ! 
Rebel  not,  veDture  not !    Thy  foolish  way  Forswear.  " 

Humbly  answers  the  soul  and  says,  "  I  dare.  " 

Yonder  lies  all  disaster  and  dismay. 
Dar'st  thon  to  samoMm  Madness  and  dim  grey  Despair? " 

Solemnly,  proudly,  saith  the  soul,  '*I  dare. 

A  spark  of '  God '  is  mixed  into  my  clay. 
Destined  I  know  not  whither  nor  the  way ;  I  dare 
Only  to  be  mine  own  self  everywhere. 

ALMOST  A  PRAYER 

Abby  H£dg£  Coryell 

^VTOT  to  enslave  raysdf,  not  to  enslaire  my  brother ! 

Each  to  be  free  to  live  his  life,  unhampered  by  the  other 
Each  to  be  able  to  thinks  each  to  be  aUe  to  do 
Whatever  expresses  best  in  him  the  **me'Vor  the  "you  !** 
Togrpw  to  my  iest^  myseJfs  to  help  you  if  I  can; 
But  at  least  to  be  honest  and  square,  as  man  to  man. 


Ncrt  to  put  bondf  on  anyone,  mt  tvtu  the  bahe  at  my  kneti 

Just  to  be  free  myself,  and  to  leave  him  free  ! 
And  to  live  the  best  that  is  in  me,  the  very  best  that  I  know! 
And  to  leave  you  free  to  express  yourself,  — 'tis  so  «vV/ grow. 
So  we'll  grow  and  blossoai,  even  as  blooms  the  rose  ! 
Only  the  free  soul  blossoms  !   Only  the  free  soul  grows  ! 

THE  BEST  FRIEND 

William  S.  Meagher 

T '  M  the  best  friend  that  I  ever  had,  I  like  to  sit  wiA  me. 

I  like  to  sit  and  tell  myself  things  confickiirially, 
I  often  stop  and  ask  me  if  I  shouldn' t  or  1  should 
And  find  that  my  advice  to  me  is  always  pretty  good. 
I  never  got  acquainted  w^ith  myself  till  here  of  late  ; 
Jnst  found  mysdf  a  bully  chum ;  since  then  it's  simply  great ! 
I  talk  with  me,  I  walk  v^^ith  me,  I  show  me  right  from  wrong. 
And  really  now,  you'd  be  surjwised  how  well  we  get  along. 

I  never  try  to  cheat  me,  I'm  honest  as  can  be ; 
No  matter  what  may  come  and  go,  I'm  on  the  square  with  me. 
It's  great  to  have  a  pal,  i.  e.,  that's  truly  all  your  Ofwn, 
To  be  such  company  for  yourself  you're  never  left  alone. 
You'll  try  to  shun  the  masses  and  you'U  think  the  crowd  a  joke 
li  you  treat  yourself  one-half  as  well  as  you  do  some  other  folks. 
Pve  made  a  study  of  myself ;  hafve  compared  me  with  a  lot. 
To  reach  this  one  conclusion :  I'm  the  best  friend  I  have  got. 


INVICTUS 

W.  £.  HtHLir 


/^UT  of  the  flight  that  covers  me. 

Black  as  the  Pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 

For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 

I  have  not  winced  nor  ciwd  adoucl* 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 

My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  Hom»r  <^  the  shflde» 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 

Finds*  and  shaU       me,  mwifr«y. 

It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scrdl, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  &te : 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL 

RlC8iUt»  WieHTif  AM 


T  WILL  obey  my  light 

Though  my  light  be  night ; 
This  is  the  only  right. 

I  will  declare  my  word 
Though  to  the  world  absurd ; 
Thus  only  may  I  be  heard. 

I  will  live  out  my  dream 

Though  it  should  folly  seem. 
And  but  for  me  the  gleam. 

I  will  pnnae  my  way 
(Though  no  illuming  ray) 
Eases  the  toilsome  day. 

Others  may  scout  the  plan. 

Wise  men  my  nature  ban — 
I  will  be  my  own  man. 

THE  OLD  STOIC 

BmiLpT  Bsont^ 

ICHES  I  hold  in  Ught  esteem. 
And  Love  I  laugh  to  scorn  ; 
And  hut  of  &me  was  bat  a  dream. 
That  Tanished  with  the  mom. 


And  if  I  pray,  the  only  prayer 

That  moves  my  lips  for  me 
Is,  '*  Leave  the  heart  that  now  I  bear. 

And  give  me  liberty.** 

Yes,  as  my  swift  days  near  their  goal 

'Tis  all  that  I  implore ; 
In  life  and  death  a  chainless  soul, 

Wkh  courage  to  endare. 

DEFYING  THE  WORLD 

LoED  Byron 

T  HAVE  not  loved  the  world  nor  the  world  mt ; 

^    I  have  not  flattered  its  rank  breath,  nor  bowM 

To  its  kioUtries  a  patient  knee-^ 

Nor  coined  my  cheek  to  smQes — nor  cried  aloud 

In  wcmhip  of  an  echo ;  In  the  crowd 

They  would  not  deem  me  one  of  such  ;  I  stood 

Among  thern^  but  not  of  them»  in  a  shroud 

Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  still  could. 

Had  I  not  filled  my  mind  which  thus  its  self  subdued. " 

^'I  have  not  loved  the  w(^d,  not  the  world  me — 

But  let  us  part  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe^ 

Though  I  have  found  them  not»  that  theie  may  be 

Words  which  are  things — hopes  which  will  not  deceive^ 


And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  idling ;  I  would  ako  deem 
O'er  other^s  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve ; 
That  two,  OT  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem — 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream. 


HOW  DID  YOU  DIE? 

Edmond  Vancb  Cook£ 

T^ID  yoQ  tackle  that  trouble  that  came  your  way. 

With  a  resolute  heart  and  cheerful  ? 
Or  hide  your  &ce  &om  the  lig^t  of  day. 
With  a  craven  soul  —  and  fearful? 
Oh,  a  trouble's  a  ton — or  a  trouble's  an  ounce. 
Or  a  trouble  is  —  what  you  make  it. 
And  it  isn't  the  &ct,  thrt  yo«  are  hurt»  that  counts. 
But  only — how  did  you  take  it? 

You  are  beaten  to  earth.    Well,  well,  what's  that? 

Come  up  vnth  a  smiling  face. 

It's  notbi^g  against  you  to  fall  down  flat. 

But  to  lie  there,  that's  a  disgrace. 

The  harder  you  are  thrown  —  why  the  higher  you  bounce. 

Be  fmmd  of  your  blackened  eye* 

It  isn't  the  fiict,  that  you  are  dead,  that  counts. 

It's  how  Sd  yon  fight  and — why? 


And  though  you  be  done  to  death,  what  then? 

If  you  battled  the  best  you  could ; 

li  you  played  your  part  in  the  world  of  men. 

Why,  the  critic  will  call  you  good. 

Death  comes  vidth  a  crawl — or  comes  with  a  pounce 

And  whether  he  is  slow  or  spry. 

It  isn't  the  fact,  that  you  are  dead,  that  counts. 

But  only — how  did  you  die? 


LIFE  AND  DEATH 

Ernest  Crosby 

00  he  died  for  his  faith.    That  is  fine— 
^    More  than  most  of  us  do. 
But  say,  can  yon  add  to  that  line 
That  he  lived  for  it,  too  ? 

In  his  death  be  bore  witness  at  last 

As  a  martyr  to  truth. 
Did  his  life  do  the  same  in  the  past 

From  the  days  of  his  youtii  ? 

It  is  easy  to  die.    Men  have  died 

For  a  wish  or  a  whim  — 
From  bravado  or  passion  or  pride. 
Was  k  harder  tor  him? 

But  to  live :  every  day  to  live  out 
All  the  troth  that  he  dreamt. 

While  his  friends  met  his  conduct  with  doubt 
And  the  world  with  contempt — 


Was  h  tbos  thit  he  plodded  ahead. 

Never  turning  aside  ? 
Then  we'll  talk  oi  the  life  that  he  led — 
Never  mind  how  he  died« 


IF 

RvDYARD  Kipling 

TF  you  can  keep  yOur  head  when  all  dboat  you 
^    Aie  losing  thciri  and  bkuning  it  on  you ; 
If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you. 
Bat  make  aHowtnce  for  tfadr  doubting  too ; 
If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting. 
Or  being  lied  about  don't  deal  in  lies. 
Or  being  hated  don't  give  way  to  hating. 
And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  tdOt  too  wise; 

If  you  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams  your  master 
If  yon  can  think — and  not  mikt  thoughtt  your  aim. 
If  you  can  meet  vnA  Triumph  and  Disaster 
And  treat  those  two  impostors  just  the  same. 
If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've  spoken 
Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  (ok  fools. 
Or  watch  die  things  you  gave  yoiar  life  to,  bnAen, 
And  stoop  and  build  'em  up  with  woinout  tools : 


If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings 

And  risk  it  <m  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss. 

And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginning 

And  never  breathe  a  word  alxmt  your  loss ; 

If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 

To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone. 

And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 

Except  the  will  which  says  to  them ;     Hold  on  ! " 

If  yon  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue. 

Or  walk  with  Kings  —  nor  lose  the  common-touch. 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  fiiends  can  hurt  you. 
If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much  ; 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 
With  sixty  seconds  worth  of  distance  run. 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  em3rthing  that's  in  it. 
And  —  which  is  more  —  you'll  be  a  Man,  my  son  ! 


THE  OUTLAW 

AmiBn  NoYBs 

DEEP  in  the  greenwood  of  my  heart 
Is  my  abiding-place: 

I  cloak  my  soul  at  foast  and  nuut; 

I  mask  my  face. 


Outlawed,  but  not  alone,  ftw  Truth 
Is  outlawed,  too. 

You  cannot  banish  us,  proud  world: 
We  banish  you. 

Go  by,  go  by,  with  all  your  din. 
Your  dust,  your  greed,  your  guile. 

Your  pomp,  your  gold;  you  cannot  win 
From  her  one  smile. 

She  sings  to  me  in  a  lonely  place. 
She  ukes  my  trembling  hand; 

I  gaze  into  her  lovely  face. 
And  understand. 

Outlawed,  but  not  alone,  £(x  Love 
Is  outlawed,  too. 

You  cannot  banish  us,  proud  world: 
We  banish  you. 

Now,  which  is  outcast,  which  alone? 

Around  us  fidl  and  rise 
Murmurs  of  leaf  and  fern,  the  moan 

Of  paradise. 

Outlawed  ?    Then  hills  and  glens  and  streams 

Are  outlawed,  too. 
Proud  world,  from  our  immortal  dreams. 

We  banish  you. 


